CHAPTER VI
CLEAN MILK PRODUCTION
Introductory
PRIOR to the War of 1914 to 18 singularly little was heard of clean milk
production, farming being carried on with quantity as the only desideratum,
except in the case of a few enlightened producers. Farms were, of course,
inspected by the local public health officials, and some effort was made to
enforce the provisions of the now defunct Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops
Orders. The further control of this country's milk supplies by attention
to proper hygienic methods of production and distribution, bacteriological
examination of milk, and an awakening of producer, retailer, and consumer
to a sense of their individual responsibilities was unheard of except in a few
isolated instances, chiefly in the large towns. In the years immediately
preceding 1914, an agitation arose in the public press and elsewhere on
the subject of clean milk, this agitation being at its height during 1914.
Various medical, veterinary, and agricultural authorities wrote and lectured
on the dangers of impure and dirty milk, and the public at last began to
realise the fact that everything was not quite as it should be with the milk
industry. The effect of this agitation was demonstrated in 1915, when the
Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act was placed upon the Statute Book,
although the consequent upheaval caused its operation to be temporarily
suspended. The public has reason to be thankful that the stalwarts of that
clean milk campaign survived those years, and that when peace came they
once again reopened the issue and paved the way for further progress.
In 1922 the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act became law. This fixed
a date for the operation of the principal Act of 1915, which finally came into
force on September 7th, 1925, ten years after it had been passed. The
Amending Act also gave local authorities several important and useful
powers, and in it Graded Milks were mentioned for the first time, these grades
being subsequently revised by the Milk (Special Designations) Order of
1923. Power was also given to local authorities under this Act to take
samples of milk and to incur the necessary expense for their bacteriological
examination. This, it should be noted, proved a very useful clause. In
1926, after the 1915 Act had come into operation, a Milk and Dairies Order
was issued, provision for this having been made in the principal Act of 1915.
At the present time, following amendment and consolidation, new Regula-
tions dealing with all types of milk have been drafted and are now in force
having been issued in accordance with authority given in Section 21, of the
Food and Drugs Act, 1938.
Such is the brief history of the legislation by which the milk industry has
and is being governed.1 It has required nearly thirty years to obtain suitable
legislation, chiefly owing to the delay brought about by the first and second
world Wars, and also, it should be added, owing to the efforts of the conser-
vative element of the agricultural community which was in the main against
any revolutionary change or interference with the existing methods of pro-
duction. Happily for all concerned, the effect of the legislative measures,
while not entirely satisfactory, has been to bring about not only an improve-
1 See Chapter XI for further particulars.